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UVic faces 
$1.2 



Student Medalists announced 


A record 2,400 degrees, diplo¬ 
mas and certificates will be 
presented at six separate cer¬ 
emonies at UVic’s 1994 Spring 
Convocation May 26 to 28. 
During the ceremonies, medals 
will be presented to UVic’s top 
academic achievers. They are: 

Dr. Charlie Qing Yang, winner 
of the Governor General’s Gold 
Medal, graduated in May 1993 
with a PhD in electrical engi¬ 
neering. 

Marji Johns, winner of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Silver 
Medal, graduated in May 1993 
with a MSc in earth and ocean 
sciences 


Christopher Hunter, winner of 
the Governor General’s Silver 
Medal, graduating with a BSc 
(Honours) in physics and math. 

Kathryn Henderson, winner of 
the University of Victoria Jubilee 
Medal, graduating with a BA 
(Honours) in psychology. 

Janien Schwarz, winner of the 
Victoria Medal, graduating with 
a BA (Honours) in history in art 
and visual arts.. 

Lisa Perry, winner of The 
Maxwell Cameron Medal— 
Elementary, graduating with a 
BEd (elementary). 


Martha Oleson, winner of The 
Maxwell Cameron Medal— 
Secondary, graduating with a 
BEd (secondary). 

Guy Lemire, winner of The 
Canadian Society of Electrical 
Engineering Medal, graduating 
with a BEng (electrical engineer¬ 
ing). 

Kerry Penner, winner of The 
Canadian Society of Mechanical 
Engineering Medal, graduating 
with a BEng (mechanical 
engineering). 

Catherine Parker, winner of 
The Law Society Gold Medal, 


graduating with a LLB. 

Joanna Harrington, winner of 
The William R. McIntyre 
Medal, graduating with a LLB. 

Profiles of the medalists 
will be published in the June 
10 post-Convocation edition of 
The Ring. 

University Chancellor the 
Hon. Robert Rogers, O.C., will 
confer the undergraduate, 
graduate and seven honorary 
degrees. Biographies of the 
honorary degree recipients are 
on page 6 of this edition. 


million 
budget cut 

UVic’s Board of Governors have 
approved a fiscal strategy that 
requires the University adminis¬ 
tration to cut nearly $1.2 million 
from its 1994-95 operating 
budget. The Board voted on the 
strategy at a special meeting May 
17. UVic’s operating grant from 
the Ministry of Skills, Training 
and Labour has been reduced by 
nearly one per cent and the 
University’s expenditures must 
be adjusted accordingly. The 
government provided no new 
funding for across-the-board 
salary increases or to offset 
inflation cost pressures. 

As an additional action to 
improve student access, the 
government has added $2.1 
million to the operating grant to 
fund 310 new undergraduate 
student positions. Twenty of 
these must be created in the 
School of Business. UVic has 
also been offered a special non¬ 
recurring grant to increase 
undergraduate enrolment by a 
further 100 full-time positions. 

“While this is a positive step 
on behalf of the government to 
increase access, the additional 
funding will not offset the cut in 
our operating budget in the face 
of steadily increasing costs and 
demands for services,” says Dr. 
Don Rowlatt, Vice-President 
Finance and Operations. “Given 
our overall expenditure obliga¬ 
tions, the University still must 
cut $1.2 million from its budget 
in order to achieve a balance 
between revenue and expendi¬ 
ture. 

“This was not completely 
unexpected. Late last year 
UVic’s administrators were 
instructed to take a funding 
decrease into account when 
preparing their 1994-95 faculty 
and departmental budget plans. 
Cuts are always painful, but by 
preparing for them in advance 
the University hopes to avoid 
short-notice solutions that tend to 
cause serious disruptions in both 
service and people’s lives.” 

In approving the University’s 
operating budget format for 
1994-95, the Board of Governors 
authorized UVic’s administration 
to put in place a detailed, 
balanced budget with expendi¬ 
tures of $132,775,000. 

—toe— 

Stories and information 
about the upcoming 
Commonwealth Games 
are in a special supple¬ 
ment in this edition. 

































Archaeologically-rich site reveals local history 

Students dig for credits on the Gorge 


By Patty Pitts 
Oblivious to the sound of 
Craigflower Schoolhouse’s 
historic bell tolling behind him, 
third-year UVic anthropology 
student Terence Clark gently 
uses a trowel to lift soil from a 
perfect square cut into the 
schoolhouse lawn. Earlier that 
morning, he had taken a class in 
the 139-year-old school, where 
Victoria school children are 
being welcomed in a re-creation 
of a colonial classroom. Now 
Clark’s attention is focused on 
discovering vestiges of those 
early settlers and the Aboriginal 
people who lived on this Gorge 
waterway site before them. 

“You can learn a lot more out 
here,” says Clark of the field 
school running until June 17 and 
co-ordinated by UVic, the 
provincial Heritage Properties 
Branch and the Victoria Redis¬ 
covery Society. “You have a 
much better understanding about 
what’s being taught.” 

The archeological dig was 
prompted by Saanich munici¬ 
pality’s desire to extend its 
Gorge walkway through 
Kosapsom Park, the schoolhouse 
property named after the tribe 
that once lived there. The path’s 
route will depend on what the 
anthropology students find in the 
soft soil leading down to the 
water. Saanich doesn’t want to 
disturb any archeologically-rich 
areas. 

“It is a village site. We do 
know that,” says Dr. Don 
Mitchell (Anthropology) who 
teaches a fourth-year course in 
the schoolhouse first thing every 



Sifting through time anthropology grad Lori Johnson (right) and Tara Small, a third-year anthropol¬ 
ogy student, inspect soil taken from a dig site near the Old Craigflower Schoolhouse seen in the 
background . 

specific time to visit. As the dig 


morning before he and lab 
instructor Becky Wigen lead the 
students through a third-year 
hands-on course at the dig. 

“We’ll initially dig down 30 cm 
and some excavation units will 
be taken deeper to look at the 
earlier occupations. This was a 
seasonal village for the 
Kosapsom. We’ve already found 
salmon and herring vertebrae 
and lots of native oyster shells.” 

While the students are sifting 
through the soil, the Rediscovery 
Society is offering tours of the 
site from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. to 
interested members of the public 
and school groups who book a 


progresses, the UVic students 
will add to the Society’s inter¬ 
pretive display of the site. 

“We’re still at the historical 
level,” says Lori Johnson, an 
anthropology graduate who is 
participating in the dig for 
practical experience. “We’re not 
at the midden level yet. So far 
we’ve found some old masonry 
and a carpentry tack head.” 

Other excavation units 
uncovered an early white glass 
button, bottle glass, a 1932 
penny and fragments of slate 
pencils used for writing on slates 
in the school. 


“I’m enjoying it a lot,” says 
third-year student Christina 
Holmes, carefully measuring her 
dig site. “Things make a lot 
more sense when you’re looking 
at them practically.” 

This is not the first time the 
land around Craigflower School- 
house has been examined. 

Harlan Smith, Canada’s first 
federal archeologist, dug into the 
midden there in 1898. This 
summer, UVic students are 
following in his footsteps and 
earning credits towards their 
degree. 


Gardeners 
defoliate 
plant sale 

This year’s annual UVic Spring 
Plant Sale was more successful 
than ever in raising funds to 
support and maintain the Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria Finnerty Gardens. 

During the three-hour sale 
May 1, an estimated 2,000 
gardeners swarmed through the 
McKinnon gymnasium, leaving 
in their wake a nearly defoliated 
scene and an estimated $30,000. 

Organized by the University 
of Victoria Finnerty Garden 
Friends, the plant sale is an 
extremely popular event, featur¬ 
ing rare and exotic specimens as 
well as a wide selection of 
shrubs, perennials, annuals, 
specialty plants, and nursery- 
propagated native plants. Spe¬ 
cially featured at this year’s sale 
were annuals in the red, white, 
and blue colour scheme of the 
XV Commonwealth Games. 

More than 100 volunteers 
helped out with the event, 
including a past president of 
UVic (Dr. Howard Petch) and 
two past Chairmen of the Board 
of Governors (Drs. Bill Gibson 
and Ian McTaggart-Cowan), as 
well as a number of retired 
faculty members. Helping clean 
up the gym after the sale were six 
individuals under the supervision 
of the John Howard Society. 

“We are very grateful for the 
help of all our volunteers,” says 
Garden Friends President Dr. 
Betty Kennedy. 


Volunteers wanted to welcome 


newcomers to campus 


The co-ordinators of this year’s 
Weeks of Welcome activities 
Sept. 9 to 22 are looking for 
student volunteers to assist in 
planning and operating a variety 
of orientation events. It’s an 
opportunity for returning 
students to help newcomers to 
campus feel at home and have a 
successful transition to Univer¬ 
sity life. 
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Weeks of Welcome student 
volunteers gain valuable work 
experience, meet new people 
and enjoy the activities along 
with the participants. Training 
will be provided. Interested 
students are asked to come to 
Orientation Headquarters in 
University Centre B202 or call 
721-8346 for further informa¬ 
tion. 

—Cmims— 

Classified ad rates are $10 
for up to 25 words and $.50 
for each additional word. 
Ads will not be accepted by 
phone and must be deliv¬ 
ered in writing, with cash 
payment, to UVic Public 
Relations and Information 
Services, 3775 Haro Road 
(University House 2). The 
advertising deadline is eight 
days before publication 
date. For more information 
please call 721-7636. 

HOUSESITTER AVAILABLE 
NOW: Responsible, mature, 
non-smoking UVic employee 
available to house-sit. Please 
call 721-6248 or 592-4696 
(can leave message). 



Minister of National Revenue and MPfor Victoria the Hon. David Anderson addresses a gathering at 
University House 1 on April 30. He presented cheques to Dr. Jim Anglin (School of Child and Youth 
Care), Dr. Elaine Gallagher (School of Nursing), and Trudy Martin (Bookstore)—all shown seated to 
his right. A cheque for $100,000 of a total federal grant of $292,385 went to support Child and Youth 
Care’s First Steps program, which will develop infant/toddler care and development courses and 
materials for early childhood educators and caregivers across the province. Anderson presented 
$24,889 out of a total grant of $75,177 to Nursing’s STEPS program, which will conduct a survey of 
the CRD to identify and eliminate environmental hazards that increase the risk of falls among elderly 
people and people with disabilities . He also gave $28,253 to the UVic Bookstore for expenses incurred 
in the distribution of books by Canadian authors after the cancellation of the Book Post Program . 


Parking changes 
for Cedar Hill X Road 


Quote 

“We... live in an 
epoch in which the sold 
ground of our preconceived 
ideas shakes daily under 
our uncertain feet. ” 

—Barbara Ward 
(1914-1981) 

“Only One Earth,” 

“Who Speaks for Earth?", 
Maurice F. Strong, ed. 1973 


Oak Bay Municipal Council, at 
its regular meeting on April 25, 
adopted parking regulation 
changes for the section of Cedar 
Hill X Road bordering the 
campus. 

Effective as soon as signs are 
installed: 

• There will be no parking on 
the north side of Cedar Hill X 
Road between Henderson Road 
and Gordon Head Road from 9 


a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 

• There will be three-hour 
parking on both sides of Cedar 
Hill X Road between Henderson 
Road and Cadboro Bay Road 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. 

These changes were made in 
response to recommendations 
made by the UVic Transporta¬ 
tion Task Force. 













Profs honoured for outstanding teaching 

Three UVic professors have been rewarded for their emphasis on students first. Faculties as diverse as mathematics, 
women’s studies, and mechanical engineering are represented in this year’s Alumni Association Teaching Awards. 


By Alisa Smith 

Dr. Ron Podhorodeski has a sign outside his door 
telling students to pick any time to see him if they can’t 
make his office hours, and he’ll try to accommodate 
them. Little things like this add up to a professor who is 
seen as really caring about his mechanical engineering 
students. 

In an award nomination letter, department chair Dr. 
Behrouz Tabarrok writes, “He is a very gifted teacher 
and he gives his time unstintingly to his students—both 
graduates and undergraduates.” 

Podhorodeski describes his teaching style as “interac¬ 
tive,” and says he tries to provide an open atmosphere. 
“Students learn best through participation,” he says. “A 
good lecture to me is one where students react, ask 
questions, point out new topics.” 

“It’s very satisfying when you can convey information 
to people and they obviously understand. And if they 
don’t, they should feel comfortable enough to find out.” 

After finishing his PhD at the University of Toronto, 
Podhorodeski says he was drawn right away to teaching 
at UVic in 1989 because the mechanical engineering 
program was quite new, and he wanted to help develop it. 
Podhorodeski helped refine a “creative curriculum” for 
the department, writes Tabarrok. 

When he was interviewed for his position at UVic 
there were only four professors in the department, and 
now there are 18 highly-qualified professors due to an 
active recruiting process. Podhorodeski sounds pleased 
about this—he says he wants people to think of UVic as 
having one of the best engineering faculties in Canada. 

A colleague in mechanical engineering, Dr. Ned 
Djilali, writes that Podhorodeski has “contributed to a 
good class spirit” by arranging tours and student/faculty 
gatherings, as well as continually updating his courses. 

A couple of years ago, Podhorodeski won a teaching 
award from the local branch of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada, and he will be granted tenure on July 1. A 
pretty good tally for only five years of teaching. 


Dr. Christine St. Peter is a professor in the Department 
of Women’s Studies department, described by women’s 
studies director Dr. Jennifer Waelti-Walters as “a true 
scholar and a classroom virtuoso” in a nomination letter. 
She also praises the courses St. Peter developed, saying, 
“they flowed from theme to theme like well crafted 
pieces of music.” 

Women’s studies professor Dr. Michele Pujol writes 
that St. Peter is highly skilled at engaging students, 
encouraging critical discussion, and respecting student 
opinions. 

St. Peter, away in France until August, wrote to The 
Ring about her teaching career and how she feels about 
winning the award. 

“When I graduated from university in 1965, still a 
nice young lady thinking very conventionally about the 
world and my own future, I became a high school and 
junior high school teacher, something I did for seven 
years before returning to study at the post-graduate 
level.” 

She says the best way of learning to teach is by 
observing, which she spent a lot of time doing in many 
public schools, from Ontario to New Jersey, and the eight 
universities she has attended. 

She decided she would like to see “team teaching” in 
the universities, where it would be “‘natural to be in 
each other’s classrooms, not as rotational performers but 
as co-learners with our students.” 

St. Peter says she would like to share the honour of 
the award with her colleagues. “I’ve been awarded this 
prize as a personal honour, but I think it belongs in fact 
to the whole Women’s Studies Program. I may have been 
the only teacher of WS at UVic for seven years ... but 
now there’s a group of us and the collective commitment 
to teaching well is very intense. 

“Because the knowledge is charged and most of the 
students prepared to think in very challenging ways, the 
WS classroom can be very energized, very stimulating.” 

St. Peter says she enjoys the mutual learning environ¬ 
ment of these classes. “It’s been the best ‘teaching’ 
experience of my life.” 


Dr. William Pfaffenberger began teaching math¬ 
ematics at UVic in 1969, his first position after finishing 
his PhD at the University of Oregon. Although he’s been 
teaching for many years now, he says “the experience is 
always fresh” because of the constant influx of new 
students. 

He is pleased at the “unusual number of great students 
here. There’s an expectation you are going to see them 
on a regular basis [as honours students],” says 
Pfaffenberger. 

“If you’re enthusiastic about your subject, students are 
usually impressed by that... and when there are [so 
many students with] innate talent, you don’t get tired of 
[teaching],” he says. 

Some years ago, he initiated a $1,000 entrance 
scholarship for rural B.C. students because he says 
figures showed 50 per cent fewer high school graduates 
in remote areas were going to university. He says, “The 
barriers for rural students are very complicated.” For 
instance, they need to spend more money on moving and 
travel than their urban counterparts. 

The scholarship money was “large enough to make a 
difference of [rural students] not only coming here 
[UVic], but going to university at all,” which he says is 
very rewarding. 

He is also involved in coaching local high school 
students to prepare for math competitions, helping them 
achieve and be recognized at an early age. “We’re trying 
to encourage the very best to come here,” he says. 

Shaun Fallat is a student of Pfaffenberger’s who is 
graduating in May and doing his master’s in math at 
UVic in the fall. He says, “He was the reason I went into 
honours mathematics. He’s a great teacher. ’ 

Supporting Pfaffenberger’s nomination, education 
professor Dr. Larry Yore writes, “He has long been an 
active advocate for excellence in mathematics teaching/ 
learning in elementary and secondary schools. He has 
given freely of his time and talent to creative mathemat¬ 
ics problem-solving.” 

Humbly, Pfaffenberger says, “I didn’t expect to win.” 
However, he says he is glad to be getting recognition for 
hie Inna teaching career. 



Gender conference will explore history of men and women 


Scholars have been studying women’s 
history for almost 20 years, but recently 
men have been factored into the equation 
to get a fuller meaning of gender in 
history, says Dr. Lynne Marks, a UVic 
history professor helping to organize 
B.C.’s first gender history conference. 

Gender history has come full circle: 
men have dominated the accounts of 
Western history for centuries, and women 
tried to revise and reshape the standards of 
just who and what are “history” by 
focusing on women’s experiences. Now, 
many women’s historians have turned to 
the connections between men’s and 
women’s roles in society. That, in a 


nutshell, is gender history. 

From June 16 to 18, B.C. and Beyond: 
Gender Histories will host speakers from 
across Canada, covering subjects includ¬ 
ing orphans, Aboriginal women and 
provincial law, bigamy trials in Ontario, 
and “‘Artful Vampires in White Caps’: 
Popular Representations of Nurses’ 
Sexuality.” 

While most newly-dubbed gender 
historians who will attend the conference 
are still looking at the history of women, 
scholars increasingly “have realized that 
you have to look at [history] in terms of 
both masculinity and femininity,” says 
Marks. 


Marks says that as part of the confer¬ 
ence they will also try to set up a found¬ 
ing meeting of a B.C. women’s history 
network—a grouping of scholars, activ¬ 
ists, archivists, school teachers and other 
interested citizens—inspired by the 
success of similar networks in other 
provinces. “The idea is to promote 
women’s history, provide contacts and 
support, and get women’s history into the 
school curriculum,” she says. 

UVic faculty and graduate students 
planned the conference mostly to examine 
research about B.C., but scholars from the 
province may look at gender history 


elsewhere in Canada. Marks says they 
received funding from many sources, 
including UVic’s vice president academic, 
dean of humanities, department of history, 
and Public History Group, as well as 
SFU, Malaspina College, and a grant 
from the Social Science and Humanities 
Research Council. 

Students can get in for free if they 
volunteer at the conference, to be held in 
the Cornett building, by registering at the 
history general office in Clearihue room 
B245. Otherwise, conference spaces are 
$35 for students, sessional and the 
unwaged, and $60 for faculty and the 
waged. 
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Film fever strikes 
writing students 



By Donna Danylchuk 

Film school fever is striking students 
across North America. The competition 
to get into major American film 
schools—where annual tuition fees can 
go as high or higher than $17,000— is 
fierce. UVic’s first venture into teaching 
film production is comparatively modest. 
But, on a modest scale, a major success 
has been achieved. 

When UVic’s Department of Writing 
(formerly Creative Writing) offered its 
first course in film production last fall, 
Brian Hendricks accepted the teaching 
assignment. 

Without any budgets for filmmaking 
nor equipment for students to work with, 
offering the course in script writing and 
production was a risk. The decision to 
offer an experimental course in 
filmmaking at UVic was made by 
department chair Prof. Lawrence Russell 
who “decided to put the course on the 
books,” says Hendricks. “He thought it 
would be good to get beyond the class¬ 
room.” 

Hendricks knew that the 13 fledgling 
filmakers who enrolled in film 320 had 
been developing their writing skills in 
first and second year courses in creative 
writing, and that they had likely devel¬ 
oped film literacy through years of video 
and television watching. 

“It’s a medium almost all of our 
generation has been controlled by from 
birth,” said Hendricks during an inter¬ 
view. In his spartan office in the Fine 
Arts Building, the large monitor on 
which he views films looms on the table 
inside by the door. 

At the time of the interview 
Hendricks was in the midst of marking 
the 10 films made by the students who 
took his class. Ranging from drama to 
documentary, from comedy and spoof to 
searing personal dramas, the films are 
each about 20 minutes and a testament to 
what can be done under the most 
minimalist circumstances by motivated 
student filmmakers. 

After discussing the state of 
filmmaking in North America, and 
producing a magazine article stating that 
degrees in filmmaking are becoming the 
MBAs of the 90s, Hendricks indicated 


Hendricks 

the stack of videos which were produced by 
students who found their own equipment 
and whatever money they needed for their 
productions. 

“It was empowering for the students to 
actually take the camera over, into their 
own hands. Every student had to scramble 
to find what they needed to produce their 
film. In two or three person teams—and 
some went solo—they found their own 
cameras and actors, their own soundtracks 
and editing studios. For every different film 
there’s a different story of how they found 
an editing suite.” Some students went to 
Langara campus in Vancouver and obtained 
access to the community college’s equip¬ 
ment. Others stayed in Victoria and used 
camera and editing equipment belonging to 
friends. 

Hendricks says it’s “surprising” how 
many independent editing suites are set up 
in homes arour J town. For soundtracks, as 
well, some of the students received help 
from local musicians who got caught up in 
the filmmaking processs and wrote and 
produced soundtracks specifically for the 
productions. 

Every solo or group production team 
produced a completed film showing “a lot 
of really original ideas,” he says. “They 
were pretty well overtaken by the experi¬ 
ence. Once you get involved in something 
like this, it takes on its own energy. Every¬ 
one got it done. When it came to editing 
and things, a lot of the students used 
common sense. Every one had to scramble 
to find what they needed. They all ex¬ 
pressed the feeling that this was probably 
the best learning experience they’ve had.” 

With no budgets, the students found 
their biggest problem was producing 
adequate sound quality. Consequently, 
Hendricks “didn’t mark so much on 
technical expertise as on strength and 
completion of ideas.” 

To his teaching Hendricks brings his 
experiences as a freelance scriptwriter for 
movies (“I had a development deal for a 
television movie which sold in L.A. before 
Christmas. It was about to go into produc¬ 
tion but got bumped by the Tonya Harding 
story”) and as a scriptwriter for many 
government and corporate television pilots. 
At age 36, he has behind him years of 


“watching a lot of movies and writing 
screen plays on spec.” 

Hendricks did directed studies in 
creative writing based on film as a student 
at UVic in the late 1970s. On the side, to 
make a living, he was so successful 
working in noted Victoria and Toronto 
restaurants that he had to pull himself 
away from his lucrative waitering career 
in order not to let his dream of being a 
filmmaker slide away. “I used to say it 
was my ambition to change the ‘a’ in 
waiter to ‘r’, he mentions, smiling. He left 
Toronto in its mid 1980s boom to return to 
Victoria to write. Four years ago he joined 
Casson Studios, in Esquimalt, and three 
years ago joined the UVic Creative 
Writing Department as a sessional instruc¬ 
tor. He was the scripwriter for Eternal 
Spring , a half- hour film produced by 
Casson which last month won an award 
from the Canadian Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers. 

Film and television scriptwriters in 
Canada are facing more hardships since 
the last federal budget cancelled the tax 
writeoff for Canadian content in television 
productions—a fact which “went almost 
virtually unnoticed” in the media, 
Hendricks comments. His most recent 
writing contracts, for the federal govern¬ 
ment and a private consultant, have been 
concerned with unemployment and 
counselling for employment. “The whole 
growth industry of the 90s is counselling 
for employment,” he says. 

Gloomy employment scenarios, low or 
no budgets, equipment shortages and 
decreasing tax breaks won’t stop people 
from wanting to view films and films from 
being made, and won’t stop scriptwriters 
and fledgling directors from finding ways 
to produce their works, as this new course 
has shown. Hendricks is already planning 
refinements to the next course to be 
offered in the fall. “We all learned so 
much, myself included,” he says, “that it 
has been an easy decision to keep the 
course on the books for next year.” 

Gift from grad class 
helps grads develop 
job search strategy 

Career Search Strategies (CSS), the 
Student Employment Centre’s successful 
program to help graduates achieve their 
career goals, is the recipient of a $6,300 
gift from the Graduating Class of 1994. It 
will be used to fund further placements in 
the program. 

“It’s a program representative of all 
students on campus,” says Chuck 
Edgeworth, President of this year’s 
graduating class. “One of the biggest 
issues on any student’s mind is finding a 
career after graduation.” 

CSS is a three-week job search pro¬ 
gram tailored for the professional/techni¬ 
cal career goals of UVic graduates. 
Participants learn effective resume 
writing, interview skills and how to access 
employers before positions are advertised. 
Two years in operation, CSS is the only 
program of its kind on a Canadian univer¬ 
sity campus. Of the 200 graduates who 
have taken the program, 80 per cent have 
found a job. 

Canada Employment, the major 
supporter of the program, primarily funds 
unemployment insurance recipients. 
Donations like the gift from the graduat¬ 
ing class make it possible for graduates 
who don’t qualify under Canada Employ¬ 
ment to benefit from CSS. The program 
assists graduates in devising a resume and 
a professional job search strategy. 

Recent UVic graduates who would like 
more information about Career Search 
Strategies can call the program’s co¬ 
ordinator Lynn McCaughey at 721-6365. 


First health 
info science 
PhD a 
milestone 



McDaniel 


Dr. Jim McDaniel is the first PhD 
student to graduate from the school of 
health information science, the only 
program of its kind in Canada. His 
work was supervised by Dr. J.R. Moehr 
(health information science) and co¬ 
supervised by Dr. H.A. Muller (compu¬ 
ter science). 

For his doctoral research, McDaniel 
designed and helped to implement a 
prototype wide area network for health 
care providers. The project, called 
Health Link, uses the telephone system 
to provide low cost, secure and reliable 
communication among doctors, 
medical labs, hospitals and other 
providers. 

McDaniel explains that the network 
could benefit the health care system by 
speeding the delivery of information 
and by reducing clerical costs. 
McDaniel says, “Today, you might visit 
a doctor who gives you a paper order 
for a lab test. When you visit a lab, it 
enters the order on a computer and 
later prints a paper report of the test 
results. The report is sent to the doctor 
who consults with you and then files 
the report.” 

A computer network could relieve 
much of this costly paperwork and 
provide an easy way to exchange 
information among providers. 

The project has already been 
approached by several B.C. companies 
which are interested in commercially 
marketing the network. A network fits 
in well with the B.C. government’s 
desire to provide a more efficient 
health care system in the province. 

McDaniel says one of the most 
important milestones in his years in 
health information science was the 
construction of the human and social 
development building, completed two 
years ago. He credits its excellent 
computer lab for making his work 
possible. 

His academic career began with a 
bachelor’s in mechanical engineering 
and a master’s in electrical engineer¬ 
ing. After 16 years in industry, he 
returned to university to his bachelor’s 
and PhD in health information science. 

He moved to Victoria in 1986 
because his wife got a job here. He 
says he was more than happy to leave a 
stressful job in Toronto where he had 
installed and was maintaining a wide 
area network for a large retail com¬ 
pany. 

He looks forward to doing future 
research in telecommunications 
networks and simulations. 
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New grad think pad puts 
Games medics at forefront 


By Patty Pitts 

When doctors make the rounds 
of their international patients at 
the Athletes’ Village clinic 
during the Commonwealth 
Games, they won’t be making 
notes on their customary clip¬ 
boards. Thanks to the work of 
School of Health Information 
Sciences (HIS) graduate Irina 
Sladecek, the physicians will 
record comments and mark their 
patients’ progress on think pads. 
A hand-held computer the size of 
an Etch-A-Sketch, a think pad 
can transform even the notes 
doctors write on the screen into 
stored data. 

When Athletes Medical 
Services Co-Chairs Dr. Richard 
Backus, of University Health 
Services, and Dr. Norgrove 
Penny, a Victoria orthopedic 
surgeon and sports medicine 


specialist, wanted help in 
developing a medical informatics 
system they approached Dr. 
Jochen Moehr of HIS. 

“I did the initial design with 
two other students, Sabina Kara 
and Gail Peterson, as a project in 
our 450 class (Computer Com¬ 
munications and Networks),” 
recalls Sladecek, who is cur¬ 
rently working at UVic through a 
contract with the Commonwealth 
Games. During a recent work 
term with the Games, after 
Games sponsor IBM and Van¬ 
couver-based Pen Magic Soft¬ 
ware offered product support, 
she refined the design into the 
system the doctors will use this 
summer. 

Working with Numero, an 
accounting software, she lifted 
and re-arranged elements of its 


spreadsheets to create the on¬ 
screen form doctors will use to 
record the medical information 
of their patients. Since there 
aren’t enough think pads for 
medical staff at all the Games’ 
venues, paper versions of the 
form will be used outside of the 
Village clinic. In either case, the 
data entered directly that day on 
the think pads or entered from 
doctor’s notes nightly by volun¬ 
teers will be available to Games 
medical staff the following 
morning. 

The compiled information 
will not only be useful to sports 
medicine physicians and future 
students in HIS. It will also be an 
invaluable legacy for the organ¬ 
izers of the medical facilities at 
the 1998 Commonwealth Games 
in Malaysia. 



UVic graduate Irina Sladecek designed the software to be used on 
think pads like the one held here by Dr. Jack Petersen. 
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Doctors on alert for Games athletes 


By Patty Pitts 

Dr. Richard Backus doesn’t 
expect any unusual medical 
requirements of the athletes 
competing during the Common¬ 
wealth Games, but in planning 
the services for all the venues 
and the Athletes’ Village, he and 
Athletes’ Medical Services co¬ 
chair Dr. Norgrove Penny must 
prepare for every eventuality. 

The Village clinic will have six 
beds ands six examining cubicles 
in addition to full massage and 
physiotherapy services and a 
pharmacy. Equipment and 
supplies are being donated by 
The Greater Victoria Hospital 
Society. 


“The clinic will be open 24 
hours a day, staffed by 94 
doctors,” says Backus. “That’s 
fewer than in New Zealand but 
we’ll have more nurses and 
physiotherapists. Everyone in the 
clinic will be volunteering their 
time.” 

Backus reserves special praise 
for volunteer nurses who are 
currently preparing the work 
schedules for the medical crews. 

“There are some incredible 
skills to be found among the 
nursing staff,” he says. “Creating 
treatment protocols, scheduling 
staff—this is a regular part of 
nurses’ lives but not that of 
doctors’ lives. The resources that 


I’ve found available are just 
amazing.” 

Backus expects many re¬ 
quests for dental care from 
athletes from developing coun¬ 
tries. Often international athletic 
events provide these athletes’ 

“The clinic will be 
open 24 hours a 
day, staffed by 94 
doctors.” 

only chance at North American 
standard treatment. Doctors in 
the Village clinic will refer such 
athletes to area dentists who have 
said they’ll offer treatment. 



The new bleachers being built at Centennial Stadium will seat up to 35,000 spectators as they watch 
events like relays, hurdles and sprints during the Commonwealth Games from Aug. 18th to 28th. 

Rob EE Liscomb photo 


The Co-Chair of the Village 
clinic, University Health Serv¬ 
ices Director Dr. Jack Petersen, 
expects a similar pattern in the 
medical care clinic. 

“A lot of the developed 
nations bring their own team 
physicians,” says Petersen who 
was a member of the medical 
staff at the 1976 Olympics in 
Montreal. “I enjoyed the experi¬ 
ence there but I wasn’t too busy. 

I saw some great basketball and 
treated a few spectators but never 
treated a single athlete. At the 
Commonwealth Games though, I 


think we’ll see quite a few 
athletes from the developing 
countries.” 

Whether or not they’re used 
extensively, the medical facilities 
at the Victoria Commonwealth 
Games must be capable of 
providing the athletes and those 
in the Games family with first 
class medical care should they 
require it. Thanks to the com¬ 
bined efforts of UVic students, 
faculty and staff, the organizers 
of the next Commonwealth 
Games will know exactly what to 
expect. 


Housing offices move to 
portable, Athletes’ Village 


The portable buildings in parking 
lot 5, adjacent to University 
Health Services, are now the 
temporary home of Housing and 
Conference Services. Housing 
will run the university summer 
sessions and conferences from 
this new vantage point through¬ 
out the summer while renova¬ 
tions continue in its former 
location. 

When the Commonwealth 
Games begin, Housing and 
Conference Services Manager 
Gavin Quiney and his front desk 
crew will move into the Athletes’ 
Village while the Village Medi¬ 
cal Clinic moves into Housing’s 
old home in the Craigdarroch 
complex. 

After the Games, Quiney and 
his staff will move back into the 
portables to handle the regular 
return of students to UVic 


residences. Housing will accom¬ 
modate 600 more students this 
year due to the availability of the 
Family Student Housing and the 
Cluster Housing. Housing won’t 
return to its former home until 
November when renovations to 
its office area are complete. 
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plans good time for world’s fittest 


By Patty Pitts 
4s Athletics and Recreational 
Services recreation co-ordinator, 
Winona Pugh’s primary concern 
is promoting fitness among 
□Vic’s students, faculty and staff, 
3 ut fitness won’t be an issue 
among those enjoying the 
recreational programs on campus 
this summer. 

As Recreation Co-ordinator 
for the Athletes’ Village, Pugh is 
scheduling activities for some of 
the world’s fittest people, and her 
programs will reflect that. 


By Jason Mercier 

Every weekday morning at 8:30 
in a second-story office in 
University Centre, Jim Griffith 
and Dick Chappell meet to 
compare their agendas for the 
coming day. As the only UVic 
staff devoted full-time to co¬ 
ordinating all the activities on 
campus involved with the XV 
Commonwealth Games this 
summer, they have their hands 
full. 

Virtually everyone at UVic 
will be affected by the Games, 
but no-one more than Griffith 
and Chappel. It’s their job to help 
the University prepare and to 
help individuals make the 
required changes in routine 
before, during, and after the 
staging of the Commonwealth 
Games August 18 to 28. 

To the Victoria Common¬ 
wealth Games Society, Griffith is 
the sole University representative 
in the complex Games Society 
management structure. He is 
referred to as “owner’s repre¬ 
sentative” on the Society’s 
Games Committee. To UVic, 
Griffith is Director of Operations 
for the Commonwealth Games, 
co-ordinating a large number of 
UVic employees, and Chappell is 
the Assistant Director. 

Griffith’s regular appointment 
at UVic is Director of Student 
and Ancillary Services and he 
will return to his regular duties in 
September. Chappell was 
brought in on contract specifi¬ 
cally to help with the Games. 
They were appointed to their 
current positions in January by 
Vice-President Finance and 
Operations Don Rowlatt. 

The two have made a pledge 
to attend all committee meetings 
dealing with Games preparations. 
These occur daily, are “continu¬ 
ous” and can run as late as 9 or 
10 p.m., says Griffith. 

With the Games just a few 
months away, Griffith acknowl¬ 
edges the demands the massive 
event will place on the staff and 
facilities of UVic. “We are 
attempting to retain as much 
normal functioning and services 
as possible,” Griffith says. “We 
are here to assist the Games with 
a minimum of disruption of our 
regular services.” 

Griffith’s original task—one 
he is still dealing with today— 
was to co-ordinate liaison 
between the Games Society and 


“An elite athlete in training 
doesn’t need aerobics classes,” 
she explains. So what will the 
athletes and their coaches and 
officials find in the Village and in 
the McKinnon Complex this 
summer? 

“We’ll provide lifeguards for 
the McKinnon Pool. It will be 
open from 7:30 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m.” says Pugh. “A tent with a 
portable floor will be set up 
behind McKinnon for training 
and outfitted with free weights, 


individuals at UVic, to sort out 
“who was dealing with whom” 
and attempt to co-ordinate the 
committee decision process. 
Originally, in approaching 
individuals in charge of specific 
tasks at the University, the 
Games Society had not antici¬ 
pated the “magnitude of the 
University’s hierarchy,” Griffith 
explains. 

A department most obviously 
affected by Games activities is 
Athletics and Recreation Serv¬ 
ices. Wayne MacDonald, Man¬ 
ager of A&R, faces many 
challenges. A&R will lose 
revenue due to decreased access 
for students and programs, and 
this constraint on the budget 
could temporarily affect pro¬ 
grams in 1994/95. MacDonald is 
working with Griffith and others 
to ensure that the transition back 
to regular operation at UVic will 
be as smooth as possible when 
the Games are over. 

In particular, MacDonald is 
making alternative plans for the 
“back end” (the return of the 
University property from the 
Games Society) in the event that 
facilities are unavailable for 
varsity and intramural sports in 
September. He recognizes that 
there already have been disrup¬ 
tions in services—such as the 
removal of the weight room from 
the Gordon Head Complex this 
spring—and warns that disrup¬ 
tions will continue through the 
fall. A&R will scale down its 
popular junior programs— 
mainly sports camps—well 
before the Commonwealth 
athletes arrive, and MacDonald 
notes that playing fields 3 and 4 
will not be in use for 1994/95 as 
they recover from intensive use 
during the Games. 

Griffith reports that normal 
vacation time for all employees 
involved with the Games will be 
made up later in the year, but he 
regrets that students will miss 
their usual Early Bird and 
Explore orientation programs, 
but Weeks of Welcome activities 
are planned for early September. 

A look at three services that 
will be closely involved in the 
Games gives an idea of the 
magnitude of the task facing 
large numbers of employees. 

Horst Mann, Manager of 
Food Services for UVic, and his 
staff, anticipate serving close to 
15,000 meals a day during the 


exercise bikes and erg machines. 
Virtually all the athletes are 
involved in some sort of weight 
training program.” 

More temporary structures 
behind McKinnon will house a 
sauna and shower facilities for 
the athletes. The University 
community will lose the use of 
McKinnon’s showers on July 26, 
when the Commonwealth Games 
is given exclusive use of all 
campus venues. The existing 
showers are designated for the 


Games. A regular in-session total 
would be less than 4,000. With at 
least 66 countries involved in the 
Games, Food Services staff will 
be serving a diverse menu to 
thousands of athletes. A covered 
outdoor eating space will 
supplement the space in Cadboro 
Commons, originally designed to 
feed 800. 

Trudy Martin, Manager of the 
UVic Bookstore, and an addi¬ 
tional 50 temporary staff will run 
several Games merchandising 
operations on campus, including 
the convenience stores and postal 
outlets at the International 
Broadcast Centre and the 
Athletes’ Village, a postal outlet 
at Centennial Stadium, and a 
souvenir shop near the 
McKinnon Building. As well, the 
Bookstore itself will be open to 
the public and carry a wide range 
of Games souvenirs. 

Gavin Quiney, Manager of 
UVic Housing and Conference 
Services, has a truly daunting 
task. He must hire and train 160 
workers to clean and maintain 
the Athlete’s Village for the 
63,000 bed-nights anticipated. 
After the Games, Quiney’s staff 
must move 181 families into the 
new family housing complex in 
September, as well as move 376 
single students onto campus in 
new cluster housing complexes 
used for Games accommodation. 

Griffith hopes that the focus 
will be back on students by Sept. 
12 when classes begin. The week 
delay in starting classes is to 
allow time to prepare the housing 
and repair any damage done 
during the Games. 

“Our real clients are the 
students. Our people are working 
hard for the Games, and we want 
them to be fresh for the students 
in September in spite of the 
Games.” 

Asked whether he thinks the 
Games will be a success, Griffith 
looks out from his office to the 
quiet tree-lined walkways of the 
centre of campus, and smiles. 

“I’ll never get a chance to do 
this again. It is a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity for me and 
for the University. It is great 
publicity. You can’t buy that kind 
of publicity. Everyone will know 
the University of Victoria. The 
chaos the Games creating here is 
stimulating.” 

Squinting a little, he adds, 
“My God, it’s scary.” 


badminton competition. 

Pugh is also scheduling 
summer lifeguards for UVic’s 
other swimming pool—the 
outdoor facility in the Gordon 
Head Complex. Effective July 3, 
the Complex is designated for 
exclusive use as the Games’ 
International Broadcasting 
Centre and the pool will provide 
recreational opportunities for the 
800 members of the media who 
will eventually set up shop 
inside. 

Within the Village, athletes 
will be able to check out equip¬ 
ment for volleyball, badminton 
and frisbee matches and arrange 
for tours of the city and sur¬ 
rounding area. Local golf courses 
are being contacted to see if tee 
times can be arranged for visiting 
athletes. A popular event at the 
Auckland Games, an art contest 
featuring works by athletes on 
their impression of the Games, 
will also be held in the Victoria 
Athletes’ Village. 

“I talked to coaches who 


By Robie Liscomb 

When the XV Commonwealth 
Games comes to campus this 
summer, the UVic Bookstore will 
be right in the thick of things. 

Beginning July 17, the 
Bookstore will operate a conven¬ 
ience store in the International 
Broadcast Centre, located in the 
Gordon Head Complex, carrying 
Games souvenir items and 
clothing, newspapers from 
around the world, and other 
items. When the Athletes’ 

Village opens on Aug. 7, the 
Bookstore will serve Village 
residents with two more conven- 

“It’s such a great 
opportunity to be in 
the thick of things.” 

ience stores and a postal outlet 
set up in two large trailers lent by 
the local school district. Plans 
also include a specialty electron¬ 
ics section carrying electric 
power converters, stopwatches, 
batteries, radios, and similar 
items, and a photofinishing 
service that can then be contin¬ 
ued for the UVic community 
after the Games. By the 
McKinnon Building near Ring 
Road, a large tent will house 
another Games clothing and 
souvenir outlet operated by the 
Bookstore. 

The Bookstore’s regular 
Campus Services location will 
carry the most complete line of 
Games merchandise while 
providing all its usual services. 

“I want to stress,” says UVic 
Bookstore Manager Trudy 
Martin, “that while we are 
working hard on the Common¬ 
wealth Games, preparations for 
September textbook sales are 
going ahead as usual with a 
separate crew.” 

The Bookstore has already 
arranged for an additional 50 


attended other Olympic and 
Commonwealth Games about the 
facilities and programs in their 
athletes’ villages,” says Pugh, 
“and I found it varies so much 
between countries and cultures. 

In Barcelona, the pubs were open 
all night while there was very 
little for the athletes in Seoul.” 

The Athletes’ Village on 
campus will feature a pub in 
what is now the Health Food Bar 
of the SUB which will extend 
outside onto the plaza. A conven¬ 
ience store and an outlet to 
purchase Games souvenirs will 
also be within the security zone. 

Pugh is still looking for five 
volunteers to help her host the 
athletes from August 7 to 31, 
when the Village will operate as 
a 24-hour community-within-a- 
community on campus. But 
before that, Pugh must develop 
her regular fall schedule for the 
UVic community who will 
expect a full slate of recreational 
activities when they return to 
campus in September. 


staff to work on Games-related 
activities, virtually all of whom 
are UVic students or recent 
grads. 

Shortly after Victoria won its 
bid for the Games in 1988, the 
Bookstore began preparing for its 
role. “We consulted with people 
at the University of Calgary 
Bookstore who were very helpful 
in sharing their experience 
during the Winter Olympics. 
Taking into consideration the 
differences between the Com¬ 
monwealth Games and the 
Winter Olympics, this gave us a 
good perspective on what to 
expect and a model of what to go 
after—such things as the devel¬ 
opment of the combined UVic 
Commonwealth Games logo,” 
Martin explains. 

The Bookstore has benefitted 
as well from the assistance of a 
Business Co-op student who 
worked on systems, layout, 
logistics, and proposals, and a 
consultant from the Federal 
Development Bank who helped 
with strategy and promotions. 

Martin is not expecting any 
windfall profits, however. “We 
have used the Calgary Book¬ 
store’s sales figures to help guide 
our forecasts,” she says. “They 
ran a very successful marketing 
program, but when all the 
accounting was done, they 
showed a small profit.” Any 
surplus the Bookstore may 
realize will be used to help 
renovate the store. 

Martin stresses the value of 
the experience of being involved 
in the Games merchandising 
operation. “We expect a great 
benefit will be in experience 
gained in organizing, training, 
planning, and then seeing our 
efforts through to their comple¬ 
tion. As well, it’s such a great 
opportunity to be in the thick of 
things and meet so many people 
from different countries.” 


UVic duo helps Games go 

Co-ordinating UVic’s part in the Commonwealth Games is a huge job 


UVic Bookstore to serve 
Games participants, viewers 
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Catch Commonwealth Games spirit at Fit Walk 


By Patty Pitts 

Members of the University 
community are invited to “Catch 
the Spirit” of the Common¬ 
wealth Games at this year’s 
President’s Fit Walk on June 2. 
The walk leaves University 
Centre at 12:10 p.m. following a 
route around Ring Road that 
includes a lap of Centennial 
Stadium to give participants a 
chance to check out the on-going 
preparations at the site of the 
Games’ opening and closing 
ceremonies. 

Once again, refreshments are 


available and valuable prizes 
will be awarded at University 
Centre following the walk. 
Participants who register at 
Athletics and Recreational 
Services prior to June 2 are 
eligible to win a track suit 
courtesy of the Running Room. 
Those with an updated A.R.A.C. 
membership are eligible to win a 
trip for two on Canadian re¬ 
gional airlines. 

Games mascot Klee Wyck 
will help hand out these and 
many other draw prizes. Partici¬ 
pants are reminded to include 


the name of their department 
when they register so it can be 
eligible for the departmental 
challenge awards. Both large 
and small departments with the 
highest percentage of participa¬ 
tion will be awarded Native 
prints to display in their office 
for a year. 

Once again the highly- 
coveted “Spirit Trophy” is on the 
line. Last year the Faculty of 
Law won this prestigious award 
for their stirring rendition of 
“We are the Law!” and their 
creative attire. Spirited participa¬ 


tion with an eye to this year’s 
Commonwealth Games theme is 
certain to catch the attention of 
the walk’s “Spirit Trophy” 
judges. 

Prior to the walk, there will 
be fitness and Commonwealth 
Games displays in the lobby of 
the University Centre and the 
Running Room staff will be 
there to analyze your walking 
pattern. The theme colours of 
this year’s Fit Walk are red, 
white and blue, the colours of 
the Commonwealth Games, and 
participants are urged to incor- 


j" Get ready for the Games! | 

Check this list for office and service relocations on campus 

I Due to the Commonwealth Games, many University services will relocate or temporarily suspend operations prior to and during 
' the Games. This is a guide to the changes that have occurred and will occur as opening day of the Games draws nearer. 


University of Victoria 
Students' Society (UVSS) 

The following changes are effective July 
16 through to Sept. 2. The following 
services will be suspended and restored as 
soon as possible following the completion 
of the Games: 

Campus Used Bookstore 
Health Food Bar 
SUB Cafeteria 
Felicita's Pub Lounge 
Cinecenta Theatre 
ZAP Copy and 

FAX Centre (open until July 22) 

For the period July 26 to Aug. 31, the 
following services will be relocated to the 
Information Booth in the University 
Centre and will be available during 
normal office hours of 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Monday to Friday: 

General UVSS Information, 721-8355 
Bus Pass sales 

Student Health Plan Information 

The Office of the UVSS Ombudsperson 
will continue to operate from space 
provided by UVic's Counselling Services 
in the University Centre. The 
Ombudsperson will maintain normal 
hours in that location. 

The following UVSS services will be 
relocated from the SUB to the two former 
Day Care facilities (behind the Saunders 
Annex near parking lot 7) where they will 
operate during normal office hours: 

Resource Centre 
Board of Directors 
Communications Department 
Administration for all the suspended 
food, beverage and retail operations of 
the UVSS 

Vancouver Island Public Interest 
Research Group (V.I.P.I.R.G.) 

The Martlet 
Women's Centre 

Travel Cuts will operate out of the 
basement of the University Bookstore. Its 
hours will be 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Monday to Friday. The phone number 
remains 721-6916. 


Graduate Students' Society 

Effective July 26 to August 31 the Graduate Students' Society will be located at 
the old Day Care B building (behind the Saunders Annex near parking lot 7). 
During this period, the George and Ida Halpern Centre for Graduate Students, 
including the Anti-Thesis Lounge, will be unavailable for general use as well 
as for bookings. The G.S.S. plans to be fully functioning back at the Halpern 
Centre by Sept. 5. 


Athletics and Recreational Services 

The following changes are effective June 29 to August 31. The offices 
of Athletics and Recreational Services will be relocated from the 
UVic Gordon Head Complex and the McKinnon Building to the 
Saunders Annex (across Sinclair Road from the McKinnon Building). 
All staff may be reached at their regular telephone numbers. The 
information number will remain 721-8406 and general office hours 
are 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday to Friday. 

The Saunders Annex will also serve as the location where patrons can 
register for summer programs. VISA, Mastercard and direct payment 
are available for your convenience. 


An adjusted Vikes Summer Camps program will be available at the 
following locations: 


Camp 

Location 

Date 

Co-ed Rowing Live-In Advanced 

Elk Lake 

July 4-8 

Girls' Basketball Day Camp 

Spectrum 

July 4-8 

Girls' Basketball Live-in Camp 

Spectrum 



and UVic 

July 4-8 

Co-ed Field Hockey Half-day a.m. 

UVic 

July 4-8 

Outdoor Volleyball Co-ed Day Camp UVic 

July 4-8 

Co-ed Tennis camp 

UVic 

July 4-8 

Vikes Summer Fun Camp 

Campus View 

July 4-8 

Mini University 

UVic 

July 4-8 

Mini-University 

UVic 

July 11-15 

Soccer Day Camp 

UVic 

July 11-15 

Boys Basketball Day Camp 

Spectrum 

July 11-15 

Rowing Day Camp Beginners 

Elk Lake 

July 11-15 

Co-ed Field Hockey Day Camp 

UVic 

July 11-15 

Indoor Volleyball Day Camp 

Lambrick Park 

July 11-15 

Co-ed Tennis Camp 

UVic 

July 11-15 

Vikes Summer Fun Camp 

Campus View 

July 11-15 

Mini-University 

UVic 

July 18-22 

Soccer Day Camp 

UVic 

July 18-22 

Boys Basketball Day Camp 

Spectrum 

July 18-22 

Co-ed Basketball Day Camp 

Lambrick Park 

July 18-22 

Co-ed Tennis Camp 

UVic 

July 18-22 

Vikes Summer Fun Camp 

Campus View 

July 18-22 

Soccer Half-day a.m. Mini-Camp 

UVic 

July 25-29 

Soccer Half-day p.m. Mini-Camp 

UVic 

July 25-29 

Vikes Summer Fun Camp 

Campus View 

July 25-29 

Co-ed Tennis Camp 

UVic 

July 25-29 


L 


Housing and 
Conference 
Services 


Effective May 1 to Nov. 30 Housing and Conference Services will be located in lower parking 
lot #5. The General Office and Off-Campus Housing Registry will operate from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. Monday to Friday. Check-in will offer 24-hour service from May 1 to July 28 and will be 
open 8:00 a.m. to 12 Midnight from Sept. 9 to 11. Regular office hours resume Sept. 12. 


porate them in their walking 
attire. 

Any departments that can 
contribute draw prizes for the Fit 
Walk are asked to contact 
Athletics and Recreational 
Services at 721-8406. 




ORIGINS 

•The Games were first 
held in Hamilton, Ontario, 
in 1930. They were then 
called the British Empire 
Games. 


NATIONS 

•The smallest Common¬ 
wealth nation is Gibraltar 
in the Mediterranean, with 
a land area of 6 square 
kilometres. 


•The smallest nation by 
population is Norfolk 
Island, in the Pacific, with 
1,800 people. 

•The most populous 
Commonwealth nation is 
India, with 859,200,000 
people. 

SPORTS 

•The first competitive 
diving competition was 
thought to have been held 
in Halle, Germany, in 
1885, using gymnastics 
apparatus and called 
“fancy diving.” 

•Synchronized swimming 
was started in Montreal in 
1924, when Canadian 
sportswomen held a 
demonstration for a Royal 
Lifesaving Academy 
course. 

•Badminton originated in 
India, where it was known 
as “Poona” and played 
outdoors. British colonial 
officers brought the sport 
to England in the 19th 
century, where at the town 
of Badminton rain forced 
the players indoors. 

•There is archaeological 
evidence of lawn bowls 
dating back to 5,200 B.C. 
in Egypt. It became 
popular in Britain in the 
middle ages. 

FREEBIES 
•Free events at the 1994 
Commonwealth Games 
include: marathons, walks, 
cycling road races and the 
nightly Harbour Festival 
downtown. 


= Rjwez - 

Dr. Catherine Gaul (Physical 
Education) received a grant from 
the President’s Committee on 
Faculty Research and Travel to 
pursue her project called “Hor¬ 
monal Responses to Tapering 
Responses in Commonwealth 
Games Athletes.” 
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Chemistry Co-op grad heads for 
breakthrough research career 

HMMMj “Academically Janine’s very strong 



Klippenstein 


Like many graduating UVic Co-op 
students, Janine Klippenstein was looking 
for a four-month job placement this 
summer, preferably with an international 
company. Instead, she’ll be embarking on 
a full-time career with the Stanford-based, 
pharmaceutical giant Syntex—a position 
she won after surviving a day-long 
marathon session of interviews and 
presentations. 

“They told me at the last interview that 
I had the job,” said Klippenstein, prior to 
her departure to California in early May. 
“I had to give a 30-minute presentation 
and have interviews with eight different 
PhD scientists and a human resources 
person. It was an eight-hour day.” 

When Klippenstein approached 
Chemistry Co-op co-ordinator Dr. Rick 
Reeve about an international work term, 
he contacted Syntex which said it was 
more interested in hiring someone perma¬ 
nently. Klippenstein sent the company her 
resume and Syntex called her back 
offering her a round trip to Stanford and 
three days notice for her personal inter¬ 
view. Reeve is not surprised at her 
success. 


and she has that ability to analyze what 
needs to be done and does it,” says Reeve. 
“She has lots of self-confidence in a 
research environment and always exceeds 
her employers’ expectations. She’s always 
keen, always up.” 

At Syntex, Klippenstein will be part of 
an international team researching a new 
anti-cancer drug. The company currently 
specializes in anti-inflammatory medica¬ 
tion and was the first to synthesize a plant 
molecule and convert it to progesterone, 
discovering an economical way to manu¬ 
facture birth control pills. 

Klippenstein traces her interest in 
science to her childhood in Kelowna 
where she turned household tasks into 
opportunities for experimentation. 

“I invented an apparatus that would 
lick stamps for me,” she remembers, “and 
I did nutritional studies on my pet rats. 

My dad was a chemistry teacher in high 
school. I think part of my interest is 
genetic, I really do.” 

At the sprawling Syntex complex on 
the Stanford campus where the company 
library is bigger than UVic’s McPherson 
library, Klippenstein will be using compu¬ 
ter modelling in her research. 

“The molecule comes at you in 3-D,” 
she explains. “You wear 3-D glasses, look 
at the molecule structure and study how 
everything is interacting.” 

Her supervisor has high hopes for a 
breakthrough with this type of research 
technique but Klippenstein is trying to 
keep her enthusiasm under control. 

“It would be so exciting to find a new 
anti-cancer drug, but I’m not going to 
hold my breath because so many brilliant 
people are working towards this,” she says 
of the possibilities ahead of her. “It seems 
like a dream but it’s really happening.” 



Father and daughter graduate at same ceremony 

Although father and daughter Wayne and Carolyn Swanson carpooled from their 
family home to UVic for the past two years, their paths seldom crossed on campus. 
But, when they come to campus on the afternoon of May 26 they will receive their 
degrees at the same Convocation ceremony. Carolyn will receive an honours BA in 
philosophy and Wayne will be among the first students to graduate from UVic’s new 
master’s in business administration program. Carolyn did notforsee graduating in 
the same year as her father when she entered UVic in the fall of 1990 after graduat¬ 
ing from Lambrick Park Secondary. Wayne agrees that it was “just circumstances” 
that caused him to enter UVic two years later and graduate at the same time as his 
daughter. He has an interest in international business and when UVic started its 
master’s program with an emphasis on international business, he made a decision. “I 
started the program two days after my 50th birthday.” 

Carolyn was won over to philosophy —from creative writing and biology—by 
courses at UVic and “interesting dinner conversations” with her older brother, who 
has also taken philosophy courses at UVic. In the fall, she heads for the University 
of Guelph where she will pursue her interest by studying for a master’s. Wayne 
found the master’s MBA program demanding, stimulating and filled with opportuni¬ 
ties for travel. “You have to learn time management—by design—to handle the 
course load.” Among his assignments was travelling to Malaysia for six weeks to do a 
project with the Bank of Nova Scotia in Kuala Lumpur. He looks forward to applying 
his degree in new career opportunities. 


At the polls: A UVic 
prof in South Africa 



Chauncey 


by Alisa Smith 

She saw white extremists, bombs, and 
jubilant lines of black voters played up in 
the press as the essence of the recent 
South African elections, but while acting 
as a UN monitor last month, Dr. Helen 
Chauncey came away with something 
more. 

Chauncey, a UVic professor in Pacific 
and Asian studies, says the “instant 
media” focussed too intently on black 
triumph and white fear. “[Black South 
Africans] had waited 300 years to vote, 
and you could feel the pride. The fixation 
on that is in some ways justifiable. But it 
was a rebirth for white South Africa too. I 
sensed hope [as well as fear]. They didn’t 
feel they’d lose their country.” 

In this election, white and black voters 
finally stood in line together on equal 
terms, she says. ‘There was a feeling 
something extraordinary was happening, 
that they could work together.” Although 
there was tension on the first couple of 
days, Chauncey says a real feeling of 
community developed. 

She says with Mandela leading South 
Africa, most whites are not afraid for their 
future in the country. People hope the 
newly-elected African National Congress 
(ANC) has learned from the example of 
Zimbabwe—the former British colonial 
state of Rhodesia—where the ill-con¬ 
ceived policies drove out much of the 
white population. 

“The technology and capital were in 
the hands of the whites, and they realize 
that now.” It was too much of an eco¬ 
nomic shock for so much money to be 
taken out of the country at once. 

“Mandela knows that. He is all of 
South Africa’s best hope.” 

However, there is a big job ahead; 
although the government has changed, 
reforming entrenched unequal social and 
economic systems will be difficult. There 
are still vast gulfs separating black and 
white South Africans. 

“The towns are the world of the whites, 
the townships of the Colored [mixed race] 
and black South Africans. The differences 
between them give an idea of what 
apartheid did,” says Chauncey. Towns 
have paved roads, lawns, well-kept 
schools, electricity and running water; 
townships have none of these things. 

Her assigned area southwest of 
Soweto—covering one town and two 
townships—was relatively calm, with 
only a few minor explosions early on 
attempting to discourage travel to the 
polls. Chauncey says, “It was a campaign¬ 
ing of sorts by the white ultra-right wing,” 
but the response could be heard clearly in 
the long, long lines at the polls. It didn’t 


make any difference to the voters. 

“People began lining up at four or five 
in the morning. These are lines that 
Canada has never seen.” She says about 
90 per cent of the population turned out to 
vote, but no one has any solid numbers. 
That, she says is another legacy of 
apartheid—the white government never 
did a census of the black population in 
South Africa. “It was part of their method 
of oppression, to not even acknowledge 
blacks existed.” 

She did not know where in South 
Africa the UN would send her; it was all 
the luck of the draw. The widespread 
bombing early in the election made 
election monitoring sound dangerous, but 
Chauncey says former president de Klerk 
announced the polls were the safest place 
to be, “and he was right.” The polling 
stations were heavily guarded. 

Chauncey is not new to observing 
politics in volatile countries. She was a 
United Nations observer during last year’s 
elections in Cambodia, chosen for her 
expertise in the Southeast Asia country. 

She also monitored elections in El Salva¬ 
dor with a U.S. citizens’ group. With this 
experience, the UN put Chauncey on its 
invitation list to observe the South African 
elections. 

Her team of six—along with the 1,800 
or so other UN representatives—also 
monitored the South African police at 
each of the seven polling stations they 
visited each day. “It was a potential flash 
point,” says Chauncey. After all, until very 
recently the police had been there to 
enforce apartheid. But she says the police 
force is already becoming integrated, and 
at two locations she noticed black officers 
heading local forces. 

She says she feels lucky her 37 as¬ 
signed polling stations in southwest Rand 
were relatively quiet and well-organized. 
“This would be a totally different story if 
you talked to someone in Kwazulu- 
Natal.” The Zulu homeland is one among 
many cramped destitute territories set up 
by the apartheid government to pen in the 
black population. 

In Kwazulu-Natal, she says, the worst 
“infractions” of the electoral process 
occurred. It is a stronghold of the Inkatha 
Freedom Party, who threw the elections 
process for a loop when they held out 
until the last minute to put their party on 
the ballot. 

To some extent Chauncey says she 
blames the Independent Electoral Com¬ 
mission (IEC), the South African body 
that conducted the elections. There were 
not enough ballots in the homelands, and 
not enough trained officers. 

Chauncey says the mainstream press 
gave them too much flak for these 
glitches, however, as the IEC did reason¬ 
ably well under the circumstances. 

Ballots, supplies and staff were “roughly 
equal” between black and white areas she 
monitored, and black polling officers were 
integrated in the townships. 

“Basically, it was a standard, straight¬ 
forward [democratic] election,” she says. 
Outside of the limited white extremist 
bombings early in the election, Chauncey 
witnessed no political intimidation. 

In the end, limited acts of terrorism 
could not undermine South Africa’s 
awakening democracy. Chauncey says the 
world community should be proud of its 
part in the awakening, for the end of 
apartheid is a powerful example of unified 
world policy—like boycotts and economic 
sanctions—pressuring successfully for 
change. 
















Honorary degrees conferred at record 
number of Convocation ceremonies 


By Patty Pitts 

A record 2,400 students will 
receive degrees, diplomas and 
certificates during six ceremo¬ 
nies at University Centre during 
UVic’s Spring Convocation May 
26 to 28. UVic Chancellor Dr. 
Robert Rogers will also confer 
six honorary degrees during the 
Convocation. 

“This is the first time in the 
history of UVic that more 
women than men are to receive 
honorary degrees,” says Helen 
Kempster, Manager of Ceremo¬ 
nies and Special Events. 

On May 26, Rogers will 
confer Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degrees on children’s rights 
activist Barbara Kahan during 
the 9:30 a.m. ceremony and on 
McGill University Chancellor 
Gretta Chambers during the 2 
p.m. ceremony. Canadian-born 
Nobel Prize-winning physicist 
Dr. Richard Taylor will receive 
an Honorary Doctor of Science 
degree during the 2 p.m. cer¬ 
emony on May 27. 

Internationally-acclaimed 
printmaker and UVic Professor 
Emeritus Pat Martin Bates will 
receive an Honorary Doctor of 
Fine Arts degree during the 9:30 
a.m. ceremony on May 28. At 
the same ceremony, renowned 
classical guitarist Pepe Romero 
will receive an Honorary Doctor 
of Music degree. In response, 
Romero will play a music 
selection of his choice. Canadian 
educator Dr. Margaret Fulton 
will receive an Honorary Doctor 
of Education degree during the 2 
p.m. ceremony on May 28. 



Pat Martin Bates 


A native of New Brunswick, 
Pat Martin Bates began 
painting when she was five. 

After her father’s death when 
she was still a child, Bates was 
sent to live with relatives. She 
has said her fascination with 
light, shadows, shapes and 
patterns began while spending 
lonely hours on her own staring 
at the snowscape outside and 
drawing. Her art advanced so 
rapidly that, when reunited with 
her family, she began taking 
classes at Mount Allison Univer¬ 
sity at age 12. 

As a young wife and mother 
she continued to draw and was 
able to complete a diploma in 
fine arts at the Royale Academie 
des Beaux Arts in Antwerp when 


her husband was posted over¬ 
seas. She continued studying in 
Paris and New York and won the 
Prix d’achat at the Yugoslavia 
Print Biennial in 1969, the same 
year she became a part-time 
lecturer at UVic’s new Visual 
Arts department. In the years 
since, Bates’ sculpted, perfo¬ 
rated, iridescent prints have been 
exhibited and won awards 
around the world. They are 
included in collections from 
Tokyo to Argentina and each is 
unique. Bates has never made a 
series of prints. In 1991, after 
over 20 years of teaching at 
UVic, her devotion to her 
students was recognized when 
she was the recipient of the UVic 
Alumni Association’s Excel¬ 
lence in Teaching Award. 



Gretta Chambers 


The current Chancellor of 
McGill University, Gretta 
Chambers, has had a distin¬ 
guished career in print, on radio, 
and on television analyzing and 
interpreting the sometimes 
volatile and always intriguing 
political scene in her native 
Quebec. A native of Montreal, 
who received her BA in political 
science from McGill in 1947, 
Chambers has translated a 
variety of books and political 
treatises from French to English. 
In the wake of the Quiet Revolu¬ 
tion and during the rising tide of 
separatism she researched, wrote 
and delivered “The Province in 
Print,” a weekly CBC radio 
program based on the Quebec 
press. 

Chambers was a columnist 
for the Montreal Gazette , hosted 
a weekly public affairs program 
on Montreal’s CTV affiliate that 
was occasionally re-broadcast on 
PBS and was a contributor to 
Report Magazine , a revue of 
Canadian affairs published 
between 1977 and 1980, leading 
up to the Quebec referendum. 
She has also been a regular 
contributor to CBC Newsworld, 
CBC radio, The International 
Herald Tribune , Quill and Quire 
and Radio Quebec. Chambers 
was made an Officier de l’Ordre 
National du Quebec in 1993. 

Now an adjunct professor in 
UBC’s Faculty of Education, Dr. 
Margaret Fulton began her 
teaching career in a one-room 
schoolhouse on the Prairies after 



Dr. Margaret Fulton 


a year’s training at Winnipeg 
Normal School. She continued 
to learn, receiving her BA from 
the University of Manitoba, an 
MA from UBC and a PhD from 
the University of Toronto. After 
a long and varied career as a 
teacher in elementary and 
secondary schools and as a 
university professor, Fulton 
served as Dean of Women at 
UBC and was appointed Presi¬ 
dent of Mount Saint Vincent 
University in Halifax in 1978. 

Fulton holds numerous 
directorships and has served on 
many boards and commissions 
in both the public and private 
sectors. She is also an Officer of 
the Order of Canada, is a 
member of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors for Westcoast Legal Educa¬ 
tion and Action Fund for Women 
(LEAF) and received the 
Woman of Distinction Award 
from Vancouver’s YWCA in 
1992. 



Barbara Kahan 


Barbara Kahan grew up in 
the seaside town of Bexhill on 
Sea in southern England before 
winning a scholarship to Cam¬ 
bridge University just after the 
outbreak of the Second World 
War. Following graduation, she 
attended the London School of 
Economics, which had been 
evacuated to Cambridge during 
the war. After receiving her 
postgraduate Social Science 
Diploma, Kahan became one of 
His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Factories, checking the stand¬ 
ards in everything from 
backyard hand-blown forges to 
coffin factories. Kahan later 
became a children’s officer and 
soon became devoted to improv 


ing the conditions for children 
who were in residential care, 
either through illness, economics 
or incarceration. 

After more than two decades 
of service to the County of 
Oxfordshire and the Department 
of Health and Social Security, 
Kahan was appointed Director 
of the Gatsby Project, an 
independently-funded attempt to 
improve the training of those 
caring for children. Her work 
brought her to UVic in 1981 for 
a visit to the School of Child and 
Youth Care. Kahan has written 
several books on child care 
research, policy and practice, 
and continues to act as a consult¬ 
ant on a variety of related 
projects. She was named to the 
Order of the British Empire in 
1989 for services to children 
through the National Children’s 
Bureau. 



Pepe Romero 


Renowned guitarist Pepe 
Romero was born in Malaga, 
Spain, the second son in the 
fabled Romeo family. He 
learned to play the guitar from 
his father, Celedonio Romero, 
and Pepe made his first profes¬ 
sional appearance with his father 
when he was only seven years 
old. His passion for the tradi¬ 
tional flamenco of his native 
Andalucia never wavered and as 
his skill grew so did the list of 
those seeking his talents. 

Romero’s discography 
contains more than 50 record¬ 
ings for solo guitar, guitar with 
orchestra and chamber music for 
guitar. Romero has recorded 20 
concertos with the Academy of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields con¬ 
ducted by Sir Neville Marriner 
and Iona Brown. He has per¬ 
formed in all of the world’s great 
concert halls and with many of 
music’s finest conductors. 

With his father and brothers, 
Romero helped establish The 
Romeros Quartet as the leading 
classical guitar ensemble in the 
world. He is dedicated to sharing 
his knowledge of guitar with 
future generations of musicians 
and several of his students have 
taken first prize in international 
competitions. Romero teaches at 
several Southern California 
universities and maintains a 
hectic performance schedule that 
takes him throughout the world. 



Dr. Richard Taylor 


Dr. Richard Taylor was 

bom in Medicine Hat, Alberta 
and saw his hometown become 
home to an RAF flight training 
school, a prisoner of war camp 
and a military research establish¬ 
ment as he grew up there during 
the Second World War. An early J 
interest in explosives resulted in 
a childhood injury but fueled 
Taylor’s interest in physicists 
and physics. After graduating 
with a BA and a master’s degree 
at the University of Alberta, he 
moved to Stanford University 
and joined its High Energy 
Physics Laboratory where its 
new linear accelerator was just 
beginning to do experiments. 

Following completion of his 
PhD, Taylor joined a group of 
physicists at the Ecole Normale 
Superieure in Paris and stayed 
for three years before returning 
to the United States and a brief 
appointment with the Lawrence 
Berkely Laboratory at the 
University of California before 
returning to Stanford. 

He began work on the design 
of the experimental areas for the 
new Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Centre (SLAC). Taylor joined 
the SLAC faculty in 1968 and 
spent most of the 1970s testing 
some of the invariance proper¬ 
ties of electromagnetic interac¬ 
tion. In 1982, Taylor was 
appointed as SLAC’s Associate 
Director, Research, a position he 
held until 1986 when he re¬ 
signed to return to research. In 

1989, Taylor and two colleagues 
were awarded the W.K.H. 
Panofsky prize by the American 
Physical Society for the inelastic 
scattering experiments of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. In 

1990, they shared the Nobel 
Prize in Physics for the same 
experiments. 

- Nonce — 

The Faculty Retirees 
Forum has concluded its 
program for 1993-94. Its 
next discussion, on “Old 
and New and Historicism”, 
will take place on Sept. 21. 
For information, please call 
Dr. Lionel Adey at 477- 
4581. 














Information technology and 
the future of the university 



Participants in an international videoconference on educational technology discuss the impact of 
electronic communications on postsecondary education in UVic’s Computer Assisted Language Learn- 


tenets — 


ing facility April 28. 

By Robie Liscomb 

The use of new information 
technologies in post-secondary 
education and how this will 
likely change the nature of the 
university as an institution were 
the foci of a satellite 
videoconference at UVic on 
April 28. 

Two dozen high-level repre¬ 
sentatives from the Ministry of 
Skills, Labour and Training, 
administrators from UVic and the 
University College of the Fraser 
Valley, and others gathered at 
UVic’s Computer Assisted 
Language Learning Facility in 
the basement of the Clearihue 
Building to participate in the 
videoconference entitled “Mov¬ 
ing Toward a National Learning 
Infrastructure” originating from 
the Institute for Academic 
Technology (IAT) in Durham, 
North Carolina. The local event 
was organized by Rob Martin, 
Program Group Manager, 

Human and Social Development. 

During the two-hour 
videoconference, participants at 
UVic viewed on the large 
projection screen a live broadcast 
discussion by IAT members, 
university presidents, and other 
leaders in the application of 
information technology to 
learning. The discussion and the 
questions phoned and faxed in to 
the IAT by participants at remote 
sites across North America 
considered the uses and potential 
impacts of electronic information 
technology in post-secondary 
education. 

The general consensus was 
that electronic communications 
technologies will play a greater 
role not only in society in general 
but also in teaching and learning 
at the university level. Many 
students enter university profi¬ 
cient in computer use and with 
habits and expectations formed 
by their experience with elec¬ 
tronic information media. The 
increased use of information 
technology in delivering post¬ 
secondary education was pro¬ 
posed as a way of addressing 
public expectations for increased 
access, higher quality, and more 


relevance in an era of diminish¬ 
ing budgets. 

Intensive use of such technol¬ 
ogy, however, poses fundamental 
challenges to the nature of the 
university and the conventions of 
teaching. 

Several speakers pointed out 
that there has been little change 
in the format of university 
education since the Renaissance. 
For the past 500 years, they 
explained, universities have been 
organized as highly effective 
teaching environments, but, 
largely of necessity, their organi¬ 
zation has reflected the needs for 
efficient teaching rather than 
efficient learning. The structure 
of lectures and seminars offered 
at particular times and places and 
occupying a fixed position in a 
curriculum has served well, but 
offers limited flexibility in 
accommodating the needs of 
individual learners. 

Higher education has been, to 
a great extent, geographically 
focused on the physical campus; 
professors have stood as interme¬ 
diaries between students and 
particular bodies of knowledge; 
and students proceed generally 
through a particular order and 
selection of courses leading to a 
degree. 

In contrast, telephones, 
computers, modems, cable 
television permeate Western 
society, and the location of 
information available via these 
media is often unimportant to the 
user. Information received 
electronically is not shaped and 
filtered by a living, breathing 
intermediary such as a professor 
or other authority figure, but by 
the limitations of the equipment 
or the software. Further, elec¬ 
tronic information technologies 
provide access to information in 
any order and from multiple 
sources to suit a user’s individual 
purposes—lending themselves to 
self-directed, customized 
learning, “information-on- 
demand” or “just-in-time 
education.” 

These properties of informa¬ 
tion technology have profound 


implications for the structure of 
higher education. If course 
contents are stored and delivered 
electronically, no longer would 
post-secondary education be 
organized primarily according to 
time and place. Introductory 
survey courses, for example, may 
no longer be delivered in large 
lecture halls in particular time 
slots, but, instead, be delivered 
via video-on-demand, available 
24 hours a day. 

What will happen to the role 
that socialization plays in 
education in such an electronic 
environment? What elements of 
the teacher-student relationship 
should be protected? How does 
mentoring work, where does 
inspiration come from, and 
where does academic authority 
lie in such an educational 
architecture? 

Adapting computers, the use 
of the Internet, electronic bulletin 
boards, multimedia, and such 
information technologies to the 
purposes of higher education 
holds great promise and poses 
great challenges. Who will pay 
for the equipment and software? 
How will faculty, staff, and 
students receive training in all 
the new technical skills required? 
Who will hold the intellectual 
property rights to educational 
materials available on computer 
networks? What happens when 
students in residence at one 
university have electronic access 
to courses offered at any other 
university? Will the technologies 
privilege the development of a 
highly centralized and standard¬ 
ized curriculum or will they lead 
to a proliferation of highly 
individualized modular units? 

The videoconference—itself a 
good example of the application 
of information technologies to 
learning—raised these and many 
other questions and stimulated 
thought among the participants 
about what lies ahead as univer¬ 
sities strive to take advantage 
of—and adapt to—the prolifera¬ 
tion of electronic information 
technologies. 


Cheating poses 

Dear Editor: 

You published a letter by Dr. 
Hedley on cheating in your last 
issue. I am afraid, given the 
stance of the President of this 
University, that Dr. Hedley’s 
position on plagiarism may be 
far too strict. 

In 1992/93,1 found a student’s 
paper that was plagiarized for at 
least its first three pages. Only 
some typos were added. I refused 
to read the remainder of the 
lengthy work. In an act of 
generosity, the student provided 
the source of her pastiche in the 
endnotes. I gave her F for the 
paper, and consequently, she 
failed the course. 

But this was not the end of the 
story. She appealed. After a long 
process, the President finally 
decided that the student (who 
was in Third Year) may have 
misunderstood what plagiarism 
is, and turned down my F grade. 
The student was allowed to 


UVic’s Development Office is on 
the move. At the end of the 
month the development staff are 
exchanging their present quarters 
in University House 3 for new 
quarters in University House 1. 

The new residents of Univer¬ 
sity House 3 will be the English 
Language Centre. They’re 
vacating their Craigdarroch 


The portable buildings in parking 
lot 5, adjacent to University 
Health Services, are now the 
temporary home of Housing and 
Conference Services. Housing 
will run the university summer 
sessions and conferences from 
this new vantage point through¬ 
out the summer while renova¬ 
tions continue in its former 
location. 

When the Commonwealth 
Games begin, Housing and 
Conference Services Manager 
Gavin Quiney and his front desk 
crew will move into the Athletes’ 


problem 

submit another paper. 

I spent some hours in writing 
memos, and some more in 
reading the second paper. The 
Chair of the Department of 
Political Science spent even 
more hours in committees; so too 
did other faculty members. At the 
end, the student got away with 
her plagiarism. 

I have two suggestions on how to 
meet the lenient policy of this 
University regarding plagiarism, 
without the frustration of spend¬ 
ing days in the library chasing 
hidden sources: (1) that faculty 
do not assign essays any more, or 
(2) that students are allowed to 
turn in fully referenced photo¬ 
copies of articles in lieu of a 
paper (a mark would be given for 
the sophistication of the photo¬ 
copy). 

Sincerely, 

Dieter Haselbach 
Visiting Associate Professor 


Complex location to make way 
for the Commonwealth Games. 
The English Language Centre 
will remain in House 3 perma¬ 
nently since the Centre’s former 
location will undergo extensive 
remodeling following the Games 
All phone numbers are expected 
to remain the same. 


Village while the Village Medi¬ 
cal Clinic moves into Housing’s 
old home in the Craigdarroch 
complex. 

After the Games, Quiney and 
his staff will move back into the 
portables to handle the regular 
return of students to UVic 
residences. Housing will accom¬ 
modate 600 more students this 
year due to the availability of the 
Family Student Housing and the 
Cluster Housing. Housing won’t 
return to its former home until 
November when renovations to 
its office area are complete. 


- What’s Blooming at UVic? - 

The following plants at the University of Victoria, Finnerty Gar¬ 
dens will remain very colourful and fragrant throughout the end of 
May. 

Rhododendrons: ‘Cotton Candy’ (as the name implies, large 
pastel, pink blooms), 

‘Lem’s Monarch’ (huge, pink, almost perfect flowers), 

‘Point Defiance’ (large pink flowers with lighter frilled edges), 
‘Purple Splendour’ (the darkest purple of all), 

‘puralbum’ (pure white flowers on a 20’ tall plant), 
smirnowii (rose purple flowers, native to the Caucasusonts, 
yakushimanum (pink buds opening to snow white flowers) 

Azaleas: many deciduous types in many vibrant colours, most of 
them very fragrant. 

Shrubs: Enkianthus (nodding, bell-shaped flowers in red or white), 
Magnolia Wilsonii (white pendulous flowers with red stamens and 
very fragrant) Kolkwitzia amabilis (large billowing mound of pink) 
TVees: Davidia involucrata (Dove tree with white flowers like 
handkerchiefs drying on the branches). 

Bulbs: Allium giganteum (ornamental onion with large ball-like 
clusters of bright lilac flowers). 


Development and English 
Language Centre moving 


Housing relocates for Games 
































- Calendar - 

All events are free unless otherwise indicated. Submission deadline for the next issue is June 3. 

Athletics Exhibitions Films Lectures Music Recreation 
Theatre Workshops & Conferences Other 


Continuing 

E 8:30 a.m. A Student Collects. 
Works from Paul Crawford’s 
Collection. Until May 30th. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 

Info 721-8299. 

E 10:00 a.m. Historic Campus 

Photographs. Until May 28th. 
Maltwood Art Museum and 
Gallery. Info 721-8299. 

O 12:30 p.m. Muslim Prayers. Every 
Friday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 
721-8338. 

O 5:00 p.m. By Bread Alone? 
Discussion group exploring 
radical Christian perspectives. 
Supper provided. Every 
Monday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 
Henri Lock 721-8338. 


F 7:15 & 9:20 p.m. La Fille de L’Air 
(France, 1992) Maroun 
Bagdadi. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Friday, May 27 

O 9:30 a.m. & 2:00 p.m. Convoca¬ 
tion. U. Ctr. Auditorium. Info 
721-7445. 

O 6:00 p.m. Graduation Gala Dinner 
& Dance. Tickets: $10 grads; 
$15 guests at Alumni Office & 
U. House 1. Commons Block. 
Info 721-7635 or 592-5704. 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Six Degrees of 
Separation (USA, 1993) Fred 
Schepisi. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, May 28 


Wednesday, May 25 

L 2:30 p.m. Healing Justice. Dr. 
Ruth Morris. Rehabilitation 
rather than retribution. 
Sponsored by Ctr. for Studies 
in Religion & Society. CLER 
A207. Info 721-6325. 

F 7:15 & 9:20 p.m. La Fille de L’Air 
(France, 1992) Maroun 
Bagdadi. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

E 7:30 p.m. Unveiling ofCowichan 
Secondary School Centennial 
Stadium Mural. Part of the 
Commonwealth Cultural 
Festival. Centennial Stadium. 
Info 721-8298. 

Thursday, May 26 

O 9:30 a.m. & 2:00 p.m. Convoca¬ 
tion. U. Ctr. Auditorium. Info 
721-7445. 

L 3:30 p.m. The Local Structure of 
Groups Acting on Graphs. 
Richard Weiss, Tufts Univer¬ 
sity. CLER B215. Info 721- 
7437. 



O 9:30 a.m. & 2:00 p.m. Convoca¬ 
tion. U. Ctr. Auditorium. Info 
721-7445. 

O 12:00 p.m. Volunteer Manage¬ 
ment Seminars. Free for 
anyone wishing to learn how to 
organize volunteer organiza¬ 
tions. Sponsored by the Martlet 
& UVSS. CLER A304, A306, 
A307. Info & registration: 
Raymond 721-8360. 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Six Degrees of 
Separation (USA, 1993) Fred 
Schepisi. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Ukrainian Folk Dance 
Troupe & Music Group. Music 
& Dance from Western 
Ukraine. $8-$10 at Ukrainian 
Cultural Centre & at door. 

Phillip T. Young Recital Hall. 
Info 475-2585. 

Sunday, May 29 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. The Lotus Eaters 
(Canada, 1993) Paul Shapiro. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. 


pssst.... 

PST is back 


New hope for summer theatre 


Through a generous, last minute 
allocation from UVic’s Adminis¬ 
tration and five Challenge ‘94 
grants from the federal govern¬ 
ment to fund five student posi¬ 
tions, The UVic Theatre Depart¬ 
ment is able to revive the 
Phoenix Summer Theatre and 
offer one show in June this year 
(see accompanying photo). 

Over the past 21 summers, 
PST has become a Victoria 
tradition with many memorable 
productions including Peter Pan, 
Murder on the Nile , The Impor¬ 
tance of Being Earnest , Tom 
Thumb and Engaged setting the 
tone. As many as three shows in 
repertory were staged between 
June and August, providing 
many students with employment 
and entertaining hundreds of 
theatregoers from the commu¬ 
nity. 


Last year the Phoenix was 
unable to mount PST because of 
funding problems. 

“It is our hope that, depending 
on funding and public support, 
Phoenix Summer Theatre will 
return next year and continue to 
present some of Victoria’s best 
during the summer,” says chair 
of the Department of Theatre Dr. 
Michael Booth. “We stress that 
this is only a beginning, but a 
positive first step toward the 
complete revival of the PST.” 

“Our special thanks go to Dr. 
Scully and Dr. Strong for their 
continued support,” says Dean of 
Fine Arts Dr. Anthony Welch. 
“Phoenix summer theatre has 
meant a great deal to the Greater 
Victoria community as well as to 
our students and it is a joy to 
welcome its return.” 


Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Greater Victoria Police 
Chorus & Naden Band 
Concert. $12 at U. Ctr. Box 
Office. Reserved Seating. U. 

Ctr. Auditorium. Info 721-8480. 

Monday, May 30 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. The Lotus Eaters 
(Canada, 1993) Paul Shapiro. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. 

Info 721-8365. 

Tuesday, May 31 

E 8:30 a.m. Photographs by Howard 
Valentine. McPherson Library 
Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

F 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. La Florida 
(Canada, 1993) Georges 
Mihalka. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Wednesday, June 1 

F 7:15 p.m. Short Cuts (USA, 1993) 
Robert Altman. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, June 2 

F 7:15 p.m. Short Cuts (USA, 1993) 
Robert Altman. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Salt-Water Moon. 

Directed by David Cheoros, 
M.F.A. $12-$14 at Phoenix Box 
Office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 
721-8000. 

Friday, June 3 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. In the Name of 
the Father (Ireland/Great 
Britain, 1993) Jim Sherridan. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Salt-Water Moon. 

Directed by David Cheoros, 
M.F.A. $12-$14 at Phoenix Box 


Office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 
721-8000. 

Saturday, June 4 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. In the Name of 
the Father (Ireland/Great 
Britain, 1993) Jim Sherridan. 
$4-$6 at door. SUB Theatre. 

Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Salt-Water Moon. 

Directed by David Cheoros, 
M.F.A. $12-$14 at Phoenix Box 
Office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 
721-8000. 

Sunday, June 5 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Shadowlands 
(USA, 1993) Richard 
Attenborough. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, June 6 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Shadowlands 
(USA, 1993) Richard 
Attenborough. $4-$6 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Tuesday, June 7 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Delicatessen 
(France, 1991) Jean-Pierre 
Jeunet. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Salt-Water Moon. 

Directed by David Cheoros, 
M.F.A. $12-$14 at Phoenix Box 
Office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 
721-8000. 

Wednesday, June 8 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Naked (Great 
Britain, 1993) Mike Leigh. $4- 
$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Salt-Water Moon. 

Directed by David Cheoros, 
M.F.A. $12-$14 at Phoenix Box 


Office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 
721-8000. 

Thursday, June 9 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Naked (Great 
Britain, 1993) Mike Leigh. $4- 
$6 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Salt-Water Moon. 

Directed by David Cheoros, 
M.F.A. $12-$14 at Phoenix Box 
Office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 
721-8000. 

Friday, June 10 

F 7:00 & 9:15 p.m. Sister Act II: 

Back in the Habit (USA, 1993) 
Bill Duke. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

O 7:30 p.m. Kidco Dance School 
Year-End Concert. $10 at 
Kidco Studio, 715 Yates St. U. 
Ctr. Auditorium. Info 384-7929. 

T 8:00 p.m. Salt-Water Moon. 

Directed by David Cheoros, 
M.F.A. $12-$14 at Phoenix Box 
Office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 
721-8000. 

Saturday, June 11 

O 2:00 p.m. Sinclair Academy of 
Dancing Dancerama. $8.50- 
$12.50 at Sinclair Academy of 
Dance, 301-1551 Cedar Hill X 
Rd. U. Ctr. Auditorium. Info 
477-7444. 

F 7:00 & 9:15 p.m. Sister Act II: 

Back in the Habit (USA, 1993) 
Bill Duke. $4-$6 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Salt-Water Moon. 

Directed by David Cheoros, 
M.F.A. $12-$14 at Phoenix Box 
Office. Phoenix Theatre. Info 
721-8000. 



Jacob (played by Lucas Myers) attempts to woo Mary (played by Kira Bradley) with a pair of stockings 
brought back from the big city of Toronto, in David French’s old-fashioned love story Salt-Water 
Moon, opening June 2 at the Phoenix theatre. Tom Mix, Newfie humour, St. Elmo’s Fire, romance and 
Black Beauty combine in this year’s Phoenix Summer Theatre production directed by David Cheoros. 
Salt-Water Moon runs June 2 though June 25, Tuesday through Saturday, at 8 p.m. The Phoenix box 
office is open 12 noon to 3 p.m. and 5p.m. to 8 p.m. Monday through Saturday. 




















